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Back to Life, Twice: The Revivals of Ladino Song 
in 20"-Century Italy 
by Francesco Spagnolo 


Introduction 

In this article, I shall investigate how musical sources can be used to under- 
stand the historical development of cultural identity among the Jews of Italy. 
My argument focuses on what I define as two waves of “revival” that brought 
Ladino song to public attention in Italy, first in the 1920s, and again since 
the 1980s. Even though I will be using some musical examples to illustrate 
my sources, I am specifically interested in the intellectual discourse about 
Ladino song and Sephardic sources, and on how it reflects the attempt to 
construct Jewish cultural identity in Italy. As I will try to show, this discourse 
continues a debate about music, liturgy and “cultural authenticity” that dates 
back to the mid-19" century. The article will explore cultural motifs linking 
musical traditions with the life of the Italian Jewish communities, and trace 
the evolution ofa cultural identity as these communities faced Emancipation, 
assimilation and the Holocaust in the last century. 


With the expression “Italian musical traditions, I am referring to a vast 
musical corpus, consisting of numerous distinct liturgical and para-liturgical 
traditions of various origins, continuously in contact with a broad range of 
influxes and in constant evolution over a long period of time, which was 
developed in the many Jewish communities of the Italian peninsula and the 
areas in which Jews originating from the peninsula came to live. The more 
we learn about these traditions, the less we can feel comfortable in classifying 
them according to the categories that are commonly used in Jewish cultural 
studies and in the study of Jewish ritual identities. It is true that the Jews in 
Italy originated from a host of Italian, Sephardic and Ashkenazic communi- 
ties, and that at some level these distinctions are valid and valuable. However, 
the close cohabitation of small numbers of culturally rich Jews in the Italian 
ghettos produced, over the centuries, a typically Italian Jewish symbiosis 
based on a “ritual koiné” (Greek: common language). 


For a long time, the Italian, Sephardic and Ashkenazic Jews of Italy in- 
termarried and shared resources—including their synagogues, texts and 
music. The question of cultural cohesion became a pressing matter on the 
eve of the Emancipation, a historical process that in the Italian peninsula 
lasted almost a century, and hit the communities in several waves, begin- 
ning with the French Revolution and culminating with the liberation of the 
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Jews of Rome from Vatican control in 1870. Guided both by the necessity 
to create a unified political representation before the new Italian State, and 
by the need to establish a cultural identity that could function outside the 
clearly defined boundaries of the ghettos, rabbis and community leaders 
began working towards unifying the ritual, and attempted to overcome the 
traditional textual (and musical) differences between the Italian, Sephardic 
and Ashkenazic Prayer Books. 


The most active figure to undertake this task was Lelio Cantoni (Gazzuolo, 
Mantua 1801-Turin 1857), Piedmont’s Rabbino Maggiore (Chief Rabbi) be- 
tween 1834 and 1857. In a responsum about the confluence of the two rituals 
of Florence (Italian and Sephardic), published in 1847 but written in 1842, the 
rabbi openly acknowledged the possibility of liturgical modifications aimed 
at accommodating specific communal needs (Cantoni 1847), and thus paved 
the way to the suppression of the Italian ritual in that community. Ten years 
later, Rabbi Lelio Della Torre (Cuneo 1805-Padua 1871), who was a major 
figure in the Collegio Rabbinico of Padua since 1828, went even further: 

May the expressions German, Levantine, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian or 
whatever other sort of Jews disappear at once: [they are] an anachronism 
that reminds of exiles, migrations, and of the wanderings and the erratic 
life of the outcasts. Let us take from each rite what is most adequate to 
the needs and the decorum of the liturgy, let us choose among the many 
hymns [piyyutim] those most appropriate for each holiday, so that all 
others will either stand [on their own merit] as literary monuments, or fall 
into oblivion if they do not possess anything that is of value to posterity.’ 


This position, soon echoed by others, found a perfect outlet in the introduc- 


tion of the new sounds of choral music and instrumental accompaniments, 
often referred to as musica sacra, in the synagogue.” Within synagogue liturgy, 


1 Della Torre, Prose israelitiche, 1852: 24: “Cessi una volta, in un medesimo 
paese, il nome di Ebrei Tedeschi, Levantini, Spagnuoli, Portoghesi, Italiani o che so 
io: anacronismo che ricorda gli esilii, le emigrazioni e la vita errante e vagabonda de’ 
proscritti. Si prenda da ogni rito quanto pit si confa al bisogno e al decoro del culto; si 
scelgano fra i tanti inni i pit acconci per ogni festa, e gli altri rimangano qual monu- 
mento letterario, o cadano nell’oblio se nulla hanno che li raccomandi alla posterita” 
(also in Servi, EI XIV/1866: 313-314). 

2 The expression probably originated in Piedmont, where it is attested in the 
Jewish press since the early 1850s. See also Pezzi vari [di] Musica Sacra, for Tenor 
and Bass, by Bonajut Treves and Ezechiello Levi (of Vercelli, JNUL Mus. Coll. Ver- 
celli 110); Canto sacro Ebaico [sic] composto e dedicato dal Maestro Smolz al molto 
illustre Signore Salvatore Benedetto Artom (JNUL Mus. Coll. Casale 9a); Canti 
Sacridella Comunita Israelitica di Alessandria. The same expression is also found in 
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modernity and tradition had to somehow coexist, and any attempt to change 
(or “innovate”) the ritual needed to take the “past” into account. Both textually 
and musically, the theme of “antiquity” was invoked as the main reason that 
could allow older elements to be incorporated into modernity. 


Textual antiquity could be studied through literary documents, which gen- 
erally suggested that the Italian minhag was to be used as a model for all, as in 
the pioneering works of Sh’muel David Luzzatto (Trieste 1800-Padua 1865), 
and especially in his Mavo to the Italian Mahzor published in Livorno in 1856. 
Establishing musical antiquity, however, posed a different set of problems. 
Traditional music was considered ubiquitous, because of its oral character, 
and its origin could not easily be verified. This difficulty was “solved” in two 
ways. First, antiquity was tied to the notion of the “Oriental” origins of Jewish 
music. Then, the musical traditions that could be considered Oriental became 
the object of fieldwork. (I have spoken elsewhere about this. To summarize: 
the Oriental theme was imported into the Italian Jewish discourse via Ger- 
many, but it acquired a life, and a raison détre of its own, based precisely on 
the presence of many different living traditions in the Italian synagogues.) 


In 1859, while defending the use of the organ in the synagogue (which, 
according to an argument already found in rabbinical literature since the 
late Renaissance, could help in restoring the grandeur of the Jewish Temple 
within the synagogue),’ the Piedmontese rabbi and co-editor of the monthly 
LEducatore Israelita, Esdra Pontremoli (Ivrea 1818-Vercelli 1888), illustrated 
the historical background of Jewish music. For him, the music of the Jews 
was an Urmusik, archetypical of all other musical expressions, and its ancient 
grandeur was still audible in present times, in the “music of the Orient.’ 
Even though life in the Diaspora had eroded its authenticity and caused it to 


music manuscript sources from Livorno in the Birnbaum Collection: Musica sacra 
di Livorno ridotta da Moise Ventura (Mus. Add. 6); Shabbat. Musica sacra ridotta 

in chiave di Violino da Ernesto Ventura (Mus. Add. 7); Shirim le-y[amim] n[oraim] 
u-ley[om] t[ov]. Canti Sacri per i Giorni Penitenziali e Festivi raccolti da Ernesto 
Ventura (Mus. Add. 8); see Edwin Seroussi, “Livorno: A Crossroads in the History of 
Sephardic Religious Music,’ in Elliot Horowitz—Moises Orfali (eds.), The Mediter- 
ranean and the Jews: Society, Culture and Economy in Early Modern Times (Ramat- 
Gan: Bar-Ilan University Press), 2002:138-9. 

3 On the use of the organ in Italian synagogues, see Meir Benayahu, “Da‘at 
hakhmei italyah al ha-n’ginah b’ugav ba-t’fillah” [Italian rabbinical opinions on the 
playing of the organ in prayer], Asufot. Annual for Jewish Studies (Jerusalem), I 
(5747/1987-88): 265-318 (abbreviated version in ‘Et-mol, XIII/1988: 14-16). 
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imitate local non-Jewish customs, the oriental flavor of synagogue song was 
still audible in some instances: 


Ata time when all the peoples of Europe did not yet have a sacred music, 
when the so called canto fermo was yet to be acquired by the ruling 
churches, we, aware of our ancestral excellence in song, already had in our 
temples both monophonic and choral singing. This music was appropriate 
to the times and the temples, subdued, grave, often somber, and one can 
find in it a reflection of what today can still be heard throughout the 
Orient, which our Italian ears cannot savor, but to Oriental ears it carries 
the same power that the Ranz des Vaches has to the Swiss. Little by little, 
though, this music started wearing the colors of the countries in which it 
was sung, and all over Germany it kept the learned and deep seriousness 
of the German mind, and in Italy it did not bear the influence of the Italian 
cheerfulness, but rather of the long and repeated persecutions, and in 
Spain it runs lively, full of sentiment and cheerfulness, and carries the 
traces of the grandeur of our Nation, of a more advanced civilization, of 
a people that is more portentous [than the others] because of its social 
condition, of a climate as lively as that of the Orient, and if not warmer, 
certainly more full of life, more free, and younger.’ 


In Rabbi Pontremoli’s musical imagination (and philosophy of music) the 
“Orient” and its remote sounds were not only audible in the Ottoman lands 
(the inner reference to makamat, the modes of Arabic music, is quite clear 
in the passage quoted above), and in (Western) Sephardic music in general, 
but also in Italian Jewish music, which according to him had suffered the 


4  Esdra Pontremoli, “La musica istromentale e il culto’”, LEducatore Israelita, 
VII/1859: 71-72: “Ma mentre i popoli tutti d’Europa non avevano ancora una musica 
sacra, mentre il cosi detto canto fermo non era ancor accolto nelle chiese regnanti, 
noi memori dell’antica nostra eccellenza nel canto, noi avevamo gia nei nostri tem- 
pii, e i canti ad una voce sola, e i canti corali. Era musica qual s’addiceva ai tempi ed 
ai templi, sommessa, grave, per lo pitt mesta, ti ci trovi un riflesso della musica quale 
sode ancor oggidi in tutto l’Oriente, i nostri orecchi Italiani non la sanno gustare: 
ma per gli orientali ha tale potenza quanto il Ranz des-Vaches per gli Svizzeri. A 
poco, a poco perd quella musica vesti il colorito dei paesi in cui si cantava, e in tutta 
lAllemagna serbo quella gravita studiata e profonda propria dell’ingegno Tedesco, 
enell’Italia non si risenti del brio Italiano, bensi delle lunghe e ripetute persecuzioni, 
ma nelle Spagne corre vispa, piena di sentimento e di brio, e ti accenna alla gran- 
dezza della nostra Nazione, ad una civilta pit avanzata, ad un popolo pit’ pomposo 
per social condizione, ad un clima al pari vivace dell’Oriente, e se non pit caldo, 
un paese pitt vegeto, pit libero, pili giovane”” (The reference to the Swiss ranz des 
vaches is taken from the works of Rossini and Meyerbeer, whose friendship was a 
much celebrated case of positive Jewish-Christian relations). 
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least influence from the neighboring environment because of segregation in 
the ghettos. Thus, traces of this music were still present in the older layers of 
the Italian tradition, which were therefore worthy of safekeeping. But, which 
“Italian tradition”? 


A relatively easy case of “Orientalism,” and thus an excellent field for our 
ethnomusicological investigation, was presented by the Spanish-Portuguese 
tradition of Livorno. In the 1880s, the Florentine violinist virtuoso Federico 
Consolo (Florence 1841-1906)—son of the secretary of the Florence Jewish 
Community, who in 1884 abandoned a successful performing career because 
of an arm injury—began exploring Jewish music as a form of Orientalism, 
both as composer and as an ethnographer. In 1882, Consolo presented his 
new composition, Fantasia orientale (published by Ricordi in 1940)—a suite 
with evoking titles such as “Meeting of Arabs,’ “Invocation and Prayer,’ and 
“Final Dance”—to the Orchestral Society of Florence. The piece, introduced 
as an example of “Biblical music,’ featured the shofar as part of the orchestra. 


Ten years later, Consolo succeeded in publishing his major work, Sefer 
shire yisrael—Libro dei canti di Israele—Antichi canti liturgici del rito degli 
ebrei spagnoli (Florence, Tipografia Bratti & C., 1892). The musical content 
of this important volume (the only contemporary Italian source appear- 
ing in Idelsohn’s Thesaurus) has been described by Edwin Seroussi (2002), 
who also researched the background of Consolo’s informant, Cantor Moisé 
Ventura of Livorno. Seroussi notes how the music transcribed by Consolo 
is representative of both the Portuguese synagogue tradition (as found in 
Amsterdam, London, Paris and Hamburg), and of a host of Italian, Eastern 
Sephardic and Moroccan traditions, and that it also includes oral versions 
of art music compositions. 


In the mind of its author, and of the academic and rabbinical authorities 
who endorsed the publication, this repertoire was indeed the most authentic 
available in Italy, epitomizing all the other Italian traditions, including those 
of the Italian and Ashkenazic communities. The preface to the collection, 
written by David Castelli (Livorno 1836 - Florence 1901), professor of Hebrew 
at the Royal Institute of Florence (and an alumnus of the Livornese Rabbini- 
cal School), took the debate on Orientalism and the unification of all Jewish 
rituals to a new level: 

...In the synagogue, the Jews sing their prayers and different parts of the 
Old Testament. Who is the author, or who are the authors, of this music’... 
During the last decades... imitating other faiths, [they] had certain 
Psalms or hymns from their ritual set to music by this or that professional 
musician. [Unlike the newer compositions for the synagogue, these] songs, 
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of which the musical author remains unknown, [are] repeated from time 
immemorial from generation to generation... In a few more generations, 
will there still be among the Jews those who know how to repeat these 
religious songs entrusted until now only to memory? We do not know, 
and we do not wish to prophesize. Instead, we can state what is currently 
happening: the number of those who know how to repeat these songs 
according to the tradition is decreasing each day. It is thus important 
to save Jewish religious music from the danger of being lost. This truly 
useful task, which is important both for the arts and for history, has been 
overseen by Maestro Federico Consolo, who collected... the recitatives 
and the melodies of the Spanish Jewish ritual of the Jewish Community 
of Livorno, heard through the living voice [viva voce] of the first cantor 
of that Temple, Mr. Ventura.... The ritual of Livorno was preferred [to 
others], as one can say that the musical tradition of the Jewish Spanish rite 
was preserved here better than elsewhere. Consolo’s work is the result of 
long years of study and meditation... As far as its historical importance is 
concerned, prominent musicians have put forth a very reasonable doubt: 
is this music truly ancient, truly traditional? What are the proofs, so to 
speak, of its nobility, of its ancient origins? Maestro Consolo studied the 
way in which these doubts can be addressed, and he believes that he found 
the solution in the relationship between the traditional Jewish songs and 
[the] Taamim [sic], or accents... Consolo preferred the rite of the Spanish 
Jews in the Synagogue of Livorno, as it is more varied than the chants of 
the Italian rite. 


Castelli’s words display a whole new character, which possibly appears here 
for the first time in this debate. The interest in the oral tradition expressed 
in his text is no longer just that of canonizing the past by offering only one 
version to the future generations (Della Torre), or of celebrating a musically 
defined Jewish “national” identity (Pontremoli). It is also that of creating a 
process that can ensure the future, the “life,” or true tradition against the 
principal “danger” of modernity: oblivion. A key expression used here—dalla 
viva voce, or “from the living voice,’ [of the surviving informants]—belongs to 
a rhetoric that is strikingly similar to that of 20th-century cultural revivals.’ 


Around the time of the publication of Consolo’s collection, several Italian 
Jewish musicians began transcribing the traditional melodies of the syna- 
gogues of their hometowns. Local manuscript collections were gathered in 
Piedmont (Alessandria and Casale Monferrato), in Gorizia, and in Rome. 
Only a few collections remained after the Holocaust, and are currently pre- 
served in Italian and Israeli archival collections. Compared to what we know 


5 Cf. Barbara Kirshenblatt-Gimblett, “Sounds of Sensibility,’ in Judaism 185 
(Winter 1998): 52-54. 
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of these early researchers, Consolo’s trajectory is somehow anomalous, as it 
is that of a successful music professional who “chose” to apply his expertise 
to a selected tradition, which was not that of his hometown. This, too, is a 
trait that recalls 20th-century revivalism. 


The 19th-century sources examined above, albeit not directly connected 
to Ladino, constitute the cultural background that allowed for the revival of 
Ladino song to take place in Italy during the 20th century. Ladino did not 
really exist as a spoken language among Livornese Jews, who instead used 
Portuguese in their administrative documents and badjito as a vernacular, 
but also a lingua franca in commercial transactions. However, a few Ladino 
songs from Livorno are found in the oral repertoire of the community, as 
recorded in the 1950s by Leo Levi, alongside other Jewish songs, in Judeo- 
Italian, badjito and lingua franca. 


From what I could understand, their persistence into the 20th century 
was most likely due to the ethnographic work of Guido Bedarida (Ancona 
1900—Livorno 1962), and to the short-lived revival movement he generated 
in Livorno during the 1920s. Like Consolo, Bedarida was not a native of 
Livorno. His interest for the local tradition was based upon a similar quest for 
antiquity, authenticity and, ultimately, “rootedness,’ which Livornese Jewish 
culture still seemed to offer to the researcher before the Second World War 
(Bedarida 1956). His activity as communal activist (and as a Zionist), which 
aimed at resurrecting Ladino texts found in the collection of the community 
by having them performed by community members at social and religious 
gatherings, impacted the local oral tradition. 


Bedarida found Ladino and lingua franca texts in 18th-century repertoires 
such as Sova‘ semahot o sea el compendio de la alegria estampado a gloria 
de mordekhai yair mellul (Livorno 1782), Ora ve-simhah: quntras lepurim 
by Mosheh Aharon Rahamim Piazza (Livorno 1786), and Shalme simhah 
by M. Y. Mellul (a supplement to Sova‘ semahot published in 1792). He then 
adapted these texts to melodies sung in the synagogue of Livorno. In some 
cases, Bedarida published these adaptations. One of these publications is Un 
intermezzo di canzoni antiche da ascoltarsi quandé Purim...—the script of 
“An Intermezzo of ancient songs to be listened to when it is Purim; Com- 
posed by Eliezer ben David [pseudonym of Bedarida] for the merriment of 
the Distinguished Jews of our Nation, performed, sung and played by the 
Jewish Theater Company, on March 6, which is Shushan Purim in Livorno, 
MCMXVIII [1928] in the Hall of Via de’ Lanzi.”® 


6  Unintermezzo di canzoni antiche da ascoltarsi quand’é Purim, Composto da 
Eliezer ben David. E ad allegrezza delli Sigg.ri Israeliti di questa nostra Nazione dalla 
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Published in the Italian Jewish studies journal, La Rassegna Mensile di Israel 
as a divertissement (that even bears the marking, “Con licenza de’ Superiori,’ 
as if it had been approved by the Censorship authority), the play became the 
way in which Ladino and other Jewish languages were resuscitated in modern 
day staged performances. In his brief preface, Bedarida related: 


This entremeés, or intermezzo in the Spanish custom, is written in Judeo- 
Livornese, the picturesque badjito, which is still alive today, and that 
mixes the Tuscan dialect with pure and corrupt words and sentences in 
Hebrew, and old Spanish and Portuguese nouns. The songs, which are 
partially included here, are all ancient. The ones that go back, I believe, 
to the 15th century, and that begin with Ya se va la blanca nigna [sic] and 
Quiva quiera tomar consejo..., were taken from the book by Ortega, Los 
judios en Marruecos {sic].’ Fate onore la bel Purim is instead from Venice: I 
inserted the names of the tasty pastries baked in Livorno myself. Venetians 
and Livornese alike will certainly forgive me, a native of Ancona, for this 
contamination. The other songs (including the Cantiga a la morisca by 
Ishaak of Algier, which I decided to add in a complete version), which 
are for the most part unpublished, and some of which are still alive on 
the lips of our elders, are from Livorno, from the 18th century or before. 
They were suggested to me by the esteemed Rabbi Dr. Alfredo [Sabato] 
Toaff, whom I wish to thank once again. 


All of the songs included in Bedarida’s play were recorded by Leo Levi, as 
performed by Elio Toaff (born 1915), the son of Alfredo, and later the Chief 
Rabbi of Rome (who welcomed Pope John Paul II into Rome’s synagogue in 
1986). Five of the seven vernacular songs recorded by Levi are preceded by 
the Hebrew ones from which the melody was derived. The order in which 
the songs were taped in the recording session (which took place in Rome 
in 1954) is the same as the one in Bedarida’s publication. More than just a 
field recording, Levi's session is the soundtrack of the 1920s revivalist play.* 


Compagnia del Teatro Ebraico recitato, cantato & suonato, addi 6 Marzo, ch’ Purim 
Sciuscian. In Livorno. M.CM.XXVIII. Nella Sala di Via de’ Lanzi. Con licenza de’ Su- 
periori. Published in La Rassegna Mensile di Israel 3/1928: 271-302. (Via de’ Lanzi is 
a street in the city center of Livorno adjacent to the synagogue). 

7 Manuel L. Ortega, Los hebreos en Marruecos: Estudio historico, politico y social 
(Madrid: Editorial Hispano Africana), 1919. 

8  Order/Incipit of the songs: 1. akh zeh hayom kiviti—Fate onore al bel purim; 
2. adon hatsedakah-Es mitzvah de conbidar, 3. barekhu et adonai hamevorakh—Val 
viva, viva, nostro Burino, bevemo vino quanto poder, 4. Alevamos juntamente el gran 
Dio de Sion; 5. Ya se va la blanca nina; 6. shiharti et devirekh kumi ori ki va orekh— 
En estos dias de purim; 7. Kaddish (yitgadal veyitkadash)—ay a mi me llamaban 
hayyim chilibi. [The copla, ay a mi me llamaban... appears as Cantiga de Purim a la 
Levantina in Cantares y alevaciones... de Purim, Livorno 1820]. 
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Bedarida’s revival, which took place at a time in which Jewish scholars began 
to show a systematic interest in the ethnography of Italian Jewry, was indeed 
short lived.’ In 1938, the anti-Semitic laws put an end to Italian public Jew- 
ish life, and ethnographic research lost its field of investigation as Jews fled 
the country or were persecuted. While Bedarida continued to be an active 
figure within Italian Jewish life, the vital social and cultural context that had 
allowed his pre-War Sephardic revival to take place had vanished by 1945. 


Music Examples: selections from Leo Levi’s recordings of Elio Toaff. 

It took circa sixty years for Ladino songs to resurface within Italian Jewish 
culture. The new pioneers of this field are two women, Liliana Treves Alcalay 
and Miriam Meghnagi. Both Lybian-born, they have enjoyed a successful 
performing career since the late 1980s, and are considered leading authorities 
in the area of Jewish musical research in Italy. 


The success of these performers is minimal when compared to that of 
another Sephardic Jew, Bulgarian-born Moni Ovadia (a native of Plodiv), 
who is one of the biggest stars of Italian music and theater since the mid- 
1990s. Ovadia, however, does not typically perform Ladino songs or other 
Sephardic-related genres, and has instead positioned himself as beacon of 
Yiddish song and Klezmer music. 


What characterizes all of these performers is that their main source of 
inspiration is the international Jewish music revival. With the (marginal) 
exception of Meghnagi, they have not considered local musical sources, and 
instead draw on commercial recordings and printed publications from the 
United States and Israel to build their repertoires. Quite appropriately, the 
titles of their publications emphasize the themes of Diaspora and exile. 


Liliana Treves Alcalay was born in Lybia to Italian Jewish parents, and 
moved to Italy after the Second World War. A Milanese homemaker, mar- 
ried to a man of Turkish origin, Treves Alcalay has authored several books, 
including three volumes called Diaspora Songs (1987-1987), anda recent book 
(with a CD insert) titled Melodies of Exile: The historical and musical path of 
the Spanish and Marrano Jews (2000, 213 pages, preface by Moni Ovadia). I 
will not talk much about Liliana, whom I know through family connections, 
except to say that she performs her repertoire in a “traditional/folk” style, ac- 
companying herself with an acoustic guitar,and that her books are essentially 
a compilation of pre-existing sources (often in foreign languages), which are 


9 See the seminal article by Riccardo Bachi, “Ricerche folkloristiche e linguis- 
tiche degli Ebrei d'Italia” Rassegna Mensile di Israel, 2/1926: 24-29. 
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rarely acknowledged. Her publisher presents her online as someone who has 
“devoted herself to the research of the traditional songs of Diaspora com- 
munities, with the goal of preserving and propagating the ancient musical 
heritage of the Jewish people” 


Miriam Meghnagi, who recently performed at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and at the Center for Jewish History in New York City, has contributed 
countless performances at home and abroad, one recording, and two entries 
in a very influential music encyclopedia. I met Miriam for the first time in 
1985, when I was a student at the Milan Conservatory—taking my first steps in 
Jewish musical research—and she was beginning her performing career. Her 
album, Shirat Miriam: Canto Esiliato—Songs in Exile (which was recorded, 
quite appropriately, in Livorno in 1987),'° is possibly the first CD of Jewish 
music produced in Italy. It includes fifteen tracks, among which are five Yid- 
dish songs (among them, “Partizaner Lid “and “Oy Dire Gelt,’ after Ruth 
Rubin), three Ladino songs (“Morenika,’ after Yehoram Gaon, “Los Bilbilikos 
Kantan,’ and “Baruch Mordechai,’ a copla for Purim), three Yemenite Jewish 
songs, one Hasidic and one Bukharan selection, and two Livornese songs. 


The language of the CD liner notes, which give scant information on 
the sources of the selections, is very familiar to us: [Miriam Meghnagil], of 
Sephardic origins... has been conducting research on the Jewish ethno- 
musical heritage in archives and libraries for many years, uniting philological 
passion [with] the desire to rescue unpublished [and ancient] musical texts. 
Her vast repertoire touches on the entirety of Jewish and Mediterranean 
traditions, and is constantly enriched by fieldwork on orally transmitted 
music and texts, which would otherwise fall into oblivion. Meghnagi’s 
Livornese selections are equally familiar, as they are new versions (with guitar 
accompaniment) of two of the field recordings made by Leo Levi with Elio 
Toaff, and based on Bedarida’s work: a Kaddish (incipit yitgadal v’yitkadash) 
followed by a copla in Ladino, Ay a mi me llamaban hayyim chilibi and a 
piyyut for Purim, Shiharti et devirech kumi ori ki va orech (“I arrived early at 
Your sanctuary, for Your light had come”), followed by another copla, En estos 
dos dias llamados el alegre purim (“We call these two days ‘Joyous Purim”). 


Meghnagi’s liner notes do not credit sources. In their new incarnation, 
the two Livornese songs are presented as the result of new fieldwork, which 
unearthed these treasures of the Livornese tradition. In Meghnagi’s presenta- 
tion, Livorno’s Italian-Sephardic tradition coexists with other Jewish musical 
traditions from the Jewish Diaspora/Exile: as a historical and archival finding, 


10 Issued in “Digital Natural Sound Recording” by Foné (Italy), in February 
1997, 
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Kaddish 


Livorno (Spanish-Portuguese) Music: Traditional 
(Transcription, M. Meghnagi) 


— 

——— od 
Sesser” 

rab - bah. 


v’ -yam - likh 
Shiharti et devirekh 
Livorno (Spanish-Portuguese) Music: Traditional 
(Transcription, M. Meghnagi) 
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7h — ee oe = = ‘| oe ae ¢ | 
oy) ae SoS we we Ca 
shi - har-ti et d’-vi - rekh— ku-mi o - ri ki va-o - rekh__ 


it is devoid of Jewish “life,” a life posthumously infused into it by the revival- 
ist/researcher/performer. 


Conclusion 

The foregoing briefly reviewed how Italian Jewish cultural identity has evolved 
since the 19th century, by examining its relationship to the Sephardic past. 
Originally seen as a usable musical practice that could infuse life into a tradi- 
tion otherwise tarnished by the historical experience of the ghettos, Sephardic 
music became the source ofa defined “Oriental” cultural identity. Its role later 
evolved, especially with Consolo’s work, into that of a much-needed cultural 
component, necessary in keeping the past “alive.” Under Bedarida’s direction, 
the living traditions of Livornese Jewry subsequently became the locus of a 
new musical culture based on old (and manipulated) sources. Finally, as seen 
through Meghnagi’s work, the Sephardic musical culture that reached the end 
of the 20th century is no longer part of a living culture. Instead, it is a distant 
and mysterious object, and the cultural identity of Italian Jews is currently 
defined as focused upon bringing this distant past back to life. After the Ho- 
locaust, the special aura that surrounds Jewish music is no longer due to its 
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purported Oriental character, but because it is a byproduct of survival. The 
mere existence of a musical document, and not its provenance, has become 
the reason why it is invaluable, and worthy of care and preservation. In turn, 
preservation has become the paramount task performed by contemporary 
Italian Jews. 
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